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DoT AMAPIAvATORS MISQTPIN SSA 
LP RUSOM ies WRU WL. 
For the Prisoner’s Friend. 
Be Free! 
‘Aman loses half his worth the day he is made 
a slave.’ 
This remark of Homer holds good in every 


sense in which it is applicable. In bond- 





men it is almost an insult to apply the 
| a ° . ‘ 
thought. Tne fact is self-evident. One who 


>. 
jis regarded as a block of granite, or log of 


chaser, is defrauded of a proper sphere and 
His in- 


tellect it purposely neglected or sown with 


contracted to mere muscle and sense, 


rank weeds which check natural growth, 
His moral nature is outraged, and the physi- 
cal man denied that stimulus which prompts 
to thoughtful effort. Even States that lie 


side by side, are a tangible proof that free 


very retards the progress of ages and clogs 


the heels of proprietors. 





He who is a slave to party, does as an or- 
gan, what he would shrink from doing as an 
Instead of merging the mass into 
| himself and aeting from a definite and lofty 
| purpose, he shaves himself down to ft their 
‘mould, and though diminished in size, piques 
himself on the seeming honor, and whilst he 


| gains a ribbon, loses the immortal chaplet 


‘FOR HE HATH LOOKED DOWN FROM THE HEIGHT OF m8 | 


SANCTUARY; FROM HEAVEN DID 
EARTH, TO HEAR THE GROANING OF THE PRISONER; TO LOOSE 
THOSE THAT ARE «PPOINTED TO DEATH.---Jible. 
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UNDER SENTENCE OF 


MAINE! Taomas Tuorn, for murder, 
now confined at hard labor in the State Prison. 
Time of execution any day. 


RHODE ISLAND! Simon T. 
for murder. ‘To be executed 
1847. Can neither read nor write. Age 25. 


NEW-YORK! Joun Ketuey, for mur- 
der. ‘To be executed at Catskill, Oct. 28. 

Mary Ronxce, for murder, to be executed 
on the 9th of Nov. 


PENNSYLVANIA! Lawrence Harney, 
for the murder of his wif at Easton. 

James Hamitton, for the murder of Ja- 
eob Hunter. ‘Time of execution unknown, 

Briveet Harman, at Philadelphia. ‘Tinre 
of execution not known. 

Joun Suay, for murier, 
tion not state’l. 
HorAN, for murder. 
ecution not stated. 

Jous Parker, 2 of Butler, for the murder 

Mary Myers, ; of the husband of the lat- 
ter, 

Martin Suay, for the murder of John 
Reece. ‘lime ofexeeution unknown, | 

Lawrence Tearney, for murder. Tobe 
executed on the first Friday in October. 

MARYLAND! 
for engaging in an insurrection ; 
execution unknown. 

GeoRGE QUEEN, | 
Dowling, F.sq., for the murder of Jesse Cook. 
Time of execution unknown. 
_ Wacker. ‘To be executed in Baltimore. | 
Time of execution not known. | 

‘LLINOIS! Atonxzo for | 
he murder of Simon Davis. 
Cution not fixed. 

ARKANSAS! Marty, forthe murder of, 
lis sister-in-law; time of execution unknown. | 








DEATH! 


Hicks 
November 


Time of ex- 





Wa. Wuee cer, a slave, | 
time of} 
of John D. 


the slave 


PENNINGTON, 
Time of exe- 


Time of execu-, 


THE Lorp renoto tux} Which faithful souls claim and reccive as 


their reward. 

If a man lose his integrity, what matters 
it whether he be called King, Emperor, or 
President? His tiara may glitter, but you 
shall look in vain for that pure carbon bril- 
liant which ought to stand out above all 
others. 

He who is a slave to dogmas defiles his na- 





ture, insults his reason, and resigns the no- 
| blest attrityite of his being. He trusts bis 
n ver dying spirit to the keeping and dispo- 
| sition of finite man; bows to a Pope or elder, 


| . ‘ ‘ " 
and fears to repose in the everlasting God. 


He who is a slave to appetite, gives up the 
reigns to an bireling, and sells bis birthright 
for a mess of pottage. 

He who is a slave to fashion, buries the 
real man, and substitutes in his place one 
made of tinsel and paper ready to be blown 
away by the strongest gust of wind, or meta- 
morphosed according to the caprice of a 
tailor or hatter. 

He who is aslave to public opinion, is ev- 
er getting out of breath in the chase, and 





| when he thinks to light on terra firma, the 
ground gives way, avd he falls into a pool, 
deep stream, or chastin, where he musi re- 
main till the owner thereof extricates him 
/and indicates another path, 

| He who is a slave to sin, wastes his capital, 
destroys his character, and ends a broken 
bankrupt, which no lawyer, jury, or judge can 
evercement or redeem. His bosom compan- 
ion is reproach and his only hope forg. tful- 


| ness. 
| The time and the age demand whole 
men. Great subjects are pending; great re- 


wood, and disposed of to the highest pur- 


~ 
labor is healthful and suggestive; whilst sla- 


criminal is, generally, more strongly predis- 
posed to “crime than the mass of mankind. 
We cannot wink out of sigit the important 
fact that the inmates of our prisons are gen- 


those mental restraints which are so much 
needed to aid them in the dark and trying 
scenes of temptation, to effectually withstand 
The facts which 
such men as Spurzheim, Combe, and Fowler 


the lures of the adversary. 


have given the world are entitled to much 
weig it, and serve greatly to show that the 
criminal has mental weaknesses, of which 
They 
are naturally more liable to fall, perhaps, 
than the most of other men. We ought not 


many in the world seem insensible. 


to despise them, then. 

Fourthly. We should not despise the pris- 
oner, because of society’s neglect. 

Had society been half as eager to prevent 
crime, and save the poor prisoner from years 
of dreary confinement and torturing refl e- 
tion, as ithas to Aunt him down after the 
commission of crime, as the farmer does some 
wild animal which is preying upon his field, 
and glut his vengeance upon him, there would 
But, wa it is, so- 
ciety seems much more deeply concerned in 
the punishment than the prevention of crime. 
Society is sadly recreant to its duty as it re- 


be less criminals to penich, 


gards those who are daily taking the incipi- 
ent steps to prodigality, excess and crime. 
It fails to do what it can to remove from the 
young the many lares which serve most fatal- 
ly to decoy their feet from virtue’s path. It 
steps not forth as it should to shield them 
from early harm, and seems to act upon the 
selfish principle that it will be time to trouble 
itself about them when they shall violate its 
laws. 


Many of those now acquiring vicious 
hab'ts, have no kind friends and guardians to 
interest themselves in their behalf, and raise 
their feet from ruin’s way. Poor, benighted 
children, then, if, in after years, they should 
fall before the seductive influence of sin, we 
should not so much despise them as comiiis- 
serate their evil lot. 
‘ifthly. We should not despise the pris- 
oner, because what he is now, we may be. 
‘Let him that thinketh he standeth, take 
heed lest he fall.2. Men of the highest stan |- 
ing in society, and of the greatest respecta- 
bility, have fallen from their high estate to the 
most low and degraded condition. History 
affords us abundant proof of this. It should 


not only serve as a warning to us all against 





placing too much confidence in our security, 
but as a corrective to allthose uncharitable 
feelings, which we are too liable to exerise 
| towards a brother who has been overtaken in 
a fault. 


claim to be better, should restore such an one 


Instead of degpising him, we, who 


in the spirit of meekness. ‘Then, if we 
more soothing would be our reflections, than 
they would, providing we had spurned and 
abendoned the weak and er:ing to the r fate. 


Let us possess Christ’s lenient and forgiving 





sults to be achieved. Let all remember tbe 


Time of execution not fixed. 'words of Homer, and keep his own soul, 


whatever else his country or his kind re- | 


AMICA, 


quire. 





Despise not the Prisoner, 


‘The Lord—despiseth not h's prisoners.’—Da- 
vid. [CONCLUDED.] 


Thirdly. 


oner because of feeble or unfavorable organ- 


We should not despise the pris- 


ization. 

We do not intend to say that the crim- 
inal is generally the slave of hisown imper- 
fect mental nature, for this we do not deem 
But 


to be true in the strictest sense. one 


find pity who have shown pity,—/for ‘ with | 

whut measure we mete it shall be measured to | 

us again.’ mo Ma: I 

Orleans, Sept. 25, 1847. 
A New Paper. 

We nnderstand that the friends of A, J. | 
Davis, the clairvoyant, : re about to establish 
a weekly paper in this city under the title of | 
The Univercelum, It is to be published by | 
an association, with S, B. Brittan as publish- | 
ing editor, and twelve associate editofs, of | 
Mr. D. will | 


occupy a place in the columnsof the Univer- 


whom Mr. Davis will be one. 





thing we do hold to be seif-evident, that the 


eelum with his clairvoyant revelations. 


erally to a considerable extent deficient of 


| 
should be so unfortunate as to fall, how much | ‘They fixed upon imprisonment for au unlim- 


temper of mind, and then, if we fall, we may | boys of the case; and on the repetition of the 


‘The Power of Love. 

The foliowing beautiful illustration of the 
power of love over ihe hardest hearts will be 
accentanle, and we trost profitable to our 
readers, 

‘ The Colony of Petitbourg is an establish- 
ment for the reformation of juvenile offend 
ers—for instruction of abandoned children 
(boy) who are found without any parental 
care, wandering about the streets of Paris. 
it is supported by voluntary contributions. 
The boys are tanght all sorts of out-door 
and in-door work, and have regular seasons 
of recreation, When any one commits a 
fault requiring grave punishment, the whole 
of the boys are assembled, as a sort of coun- 


punishment to be inflicted, which consists 
usually of imprisonment in a dungeon fora 
number of days, and of course no participa- 
tion in the recreations of the community. 
There are at present about 130 boys in the 
institution. Now here is the peculiarity of 
the discipline. After sentence is passed by 
the boys, under the approval of the director, 
the question is then put, ‘ Will any of you 
|} consent to become the patron of this poor 
offender, that is, to take his place now and 
suffer in his room and stead, while he goes 
free? And it rarely happens but that some 
one is found ready to step forward and con- 
sent to ransom the offender by undergoing his 
punishment for him—the offender being in 
that case merely obliged to act as porter in 
carrying to his substitute in the dungeon his 
allowance of bread and water during all the 


time of his captivity. The effect has been 








| the hoys by seeing another actually enduring 
willingly whatthey have deserved to suf- 
fer. 

A remarkable case oecurred lately. A 
boy whose violent temper and bad conduct 


} nad 





procured his expulsion from several 


schools in Paris, and was in fair way of 


| becoming an outlaw and a terror to all good 
people, was received into the institution. For 
atime, the novelty of the scene, the society, 
| the occupations, &e., seemed to bave sub- 
‘dued his temper; but at length bis evil dis- 


| position showed itself, through his draw ihg a 
knife on a boy with whom he had quarrelled, 


‘The wound 
| was severe but not mortal; and while the 
_ bleeding boy was carried to the hospital of 
| the cohuny, the rest of the inmates were sum- 


' and stabbing him in the breast. 


| moned to dectde on the fute of the criminal. 
They agreed at once in a sentence of instant 
re-admission. 


expulsion, without hope of 


| Phe director opposed this, and showed them 

that such a course would lead this poor des- 
| perate hoy to the scaffold or the galleys. He 
them 


bade think of another punishment. 


ited period. ‘The usual question was put, 
but no patron offered himselr, and the culprit 
was marched off to prison. 

After some days the director reminded the 


call, * Will no one become the patron of this 
unhappy youth?’ a voice was heard, * [ will!’ 
The astonished boys looked round and saw 
coming forward the very youth that had been 
wounded, and who had just been discharged 
from the sick ward. He went to the dungeon 
and took the place of the would-be-murderer, 

for had the boy’s physical strength been 
equal to his passion, the blow must have 
been fatal, both boys being only about nine or 
ten years old,) and it was only after the lat- 
ter had for some time carried the pittance of 
food to his generous patron and seen him 


still pale and feeble from the effects of his 


cil, to deliberate and decide on the sort of 


the breaking of the most obdurate bearts of | 


and liberty, and joy, that his stout heart gave 
way, anc he cast himself at the feet of the 
director, confessing and bewailing with bitter 
tears the wickedness of his heart, and ex- 
pressing the resolution to lead a different life 
for the time to come. Such a fact needs no 
comment,’ 


How the Sons Treat Bar-rooms, 

G. W. P. Czar Jones, of Michigan, gives 
the following account of the manner in 
which new made Sons of Temperance do 
their treating, when they chance to assemble 
We 
have before said that a bar-room was no 
place for a Son of Temperance, but now we 


in a bar-room for business purposes. 


admit there are exceptions to the rule:— 


I arrived at Napoleon somewhat late, but 
found the applicants anxiously waiting. We 
immediately assembled in Gen. Bolton’s spa- 
cious hall, and after going through with the 
interesting cereniony of opening and initia- 
tion, it was announced that Gen, A. F, Bol- 
ton was in waiting 


o?) 


and ready for initiation. 
This was unexpected to myself and many 
Gen. B. was then introduced, and 
made a member of the Sons of Temperance 


others, 


in due form, ‘The evening having been far 
spent, the Division was closed, after which 
the Gen. invited the Division en masse to re- 
pair to his bar-room, there todo what seeim- 
ed good in their eyes. The meeting having 
been organized in said bar-room, the Master 
of Ceremonies ordered the old whiskey bar- 
rel to be removed down eceller, and its con- 





tents to be deposited in the pickle barrel. 
| Each individual then took a bottle or jug, 
until the aforesaid bar was entirely stripped 


| 


| of every thing that causeth redness of eyes. 


The procession was then formed, and moved 
to the centre of the Public Square, where a 
hog-trough had been prepared for the ovcca- 
sion, (forgive us, hogs, the insult.) A hol- 
low square was then formed around the al- 
tar when, after a penitent speech was made 
hy Gen. B.,in which he forever renounced 
the vile traffic, and in his usual energetic 
manner, exhorted the brothers to be firm and 
steadfast, at the word of command, the 
contents of the Gen’s. bar were pouret 
upon the altar, and made a burnt offering, 
whose blue flames lit up the dark vaults of 
midnight—and three times three hearty cheers 
closed the ceremony. 


THe Cuvurcn or Eneiann.—A number of 
the Episccpal clergy of Ireland have joined 
in an address to the Right Rev. Alonzo 
Potter, bishop of Pennsylvania, thanking the 
citizens of that State through him ‘or their 
donations to Ireland. The address contains 


this eloquent passage :— 


‘We gratefully accept this your bounty, 
in this season of our deep trial, as a token 
that, as we are joined together in the one 
faith and the one baptism, so are we bound’ 
in the unity of the one gracious Spirit also 
Under this feeling, we greatly rejoice in the 
heartfelt conviction that, while many circum- 
stances are narrowing the position and em- 
barrassing the efforts of the Church of the 
Reformation, the Church of England’s mar- 
tyrs and confessors in this our land, she has 
found, on your vast continent, a refuge and a 
home, a boundless field for her light and her 
labors to go forth in, W here, while she %s 
deepening her foundations an ' daily enlarg- 
ing her borders, she is breathing the very 
same spirit of love and zeal and self-sacrifice 
which marked our sainted fathers, the men 
who lighted that candle of truth in England 
which by God’s grace shall never be extin- 


. . > 
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wound, suffering for him ‘deprivation of light 
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1d ay 2D. | when compared with what it was under the 
- | workings of the old systems. In proportion 
*# yall ask for the abolition of the penalty of death antil | Tag js 
% pave the infallibility of haman judginent demoustrated to | a8 Science and Humahity have been brought 
06, to act upon Crime and Criminals, has the 
BOSTON: amount and the atrocity of crime been modi- 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 20, | fied, and the number of criminals diminished. 
net a ——— |'The number of aggravated offences against 
person and property, in England, have been 
When the great Central Idea of a true perceptibly affected by the wise mitigation of 
Prison Reform,—that THE HIGHEST GOOD, OR her ancient Draconic code. But it being an 
REFORMATION, OF THE CRIMINAL IS THE ONE | yndeniable fact that the amount of crime.has 
OBJECT TO BE AIMRD AT, IN THE ADMINISTRA- | not diminished, since the adoption of the 
TION OF ALL Patson Discipiixe,—is accept-| present Systems of Punition, nothing can 
ed asa living guide by any Political Com- well be plainer than that their tendeney is not 
munity, it will simply and easily dispose of to extinguish crime, or to reform criminals, 


of detail. When an ear-) fad it been such, the tale told by common 
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Moral Hospitals. 


all the difficulties 


a nation, it is not long in finding ways for its) would be very different from what it is now. 
own accomplishment. The Present Desire 
is the Prophecy of the Future Fulfilment. 
The uneasiness occasioned by the perception 
of a want can only be relieved by its satisfac- 
tion. The acknowledgment of the necessity 
of a change, and the consequent admission 
of its feasibility, is the first step in the pro- 
cess of all Reform. This obtained, all the 
hills are soon brought low and all the vallies 
filled up, which seemed to obstruct its pro- 
gress and triumph. As in the material world, 
so inthe moral. When itis clearly discerned quency of second comings of old offenders, 
that a Railway is demanded by the wants of and the continual fresh recruits which fill up 
two distant regions, it at once becomes pos- 
sible, and all objections and obstructions van- 
ish before the advancing steps of the en- 
And Reforins are only Moral Rail- 


nest Purpose trkes possession of a man or of Gaols, Criminal Courts and hari www 


The effect of any Penal System on the ag- 
ggegate amonnt of crime must arise either 
from its salutary action upen the parties sub- 
jected to its operation, as evinced by its influ- 
ence upon their characters; or from its de- 
_terring coutrol over those tempted to the 
‘commission of the same class of offences, 
| through the wholesome terror which it strikes 
into their hearts. Now, it is notorious that 
‘neither of these beneficial results flow from 


the ranks of crime, from the world at large, 
are a suflicient confutation of any such hy- 
pothesis. The Gallows glooms, the Peniten- 
|tiary frowns, but Crime still stalks abroad, 
ways, asif they werenot. ‘The sense of safety, the 

The first point to be labored, in this mat-' greatest of earthly satisfactions, and the 
ter, is, the convincing of the general mind, chief efid of Civil Society, is not received by | 
that is, of the governing mass of individual them, The present arrangements of Society, | 
minds, that the present. system calls for jn relation to crime, have no effectual power | 
change. Is there any one so bold as to af- to save persons or property from violence or | 
firm that our Prison Systems are incapable fraud. All that they can do, is, to afford the | 
of improvement? ‘That we have reached sufferer the poor satisfaction of a personal | 
that point of perfection, beyond which it is punishment inflicted upon the offender.— 
vain to hope, and preposterous to wish, to Small comfort, forsooth, to the murdered 


gineer. 


the present modes of punishment. The fre-! 


I 
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The New English System. 

We notice, by the last arrivals from Eng- 
land, that the first exportation of convicts to 
Australia, under the system recently adopted, 
and upon which we remarked in an article on 
Lord Brougham, has recently taken place. 
The plan of Transportation having failed of 
a gooil effect, and the Colonists, reasonably 
enough, remonstrating against being made; 
the sink which should suck in’‘the dregs of 
the corrupted State;’ the new system of re- 
moving convicts after they had served out a 
term of punishment at home, and placing 
them in the colonies as immigratits and not 
as criminals, has been resorted to, Their 
term of service expires upon their arrival in 
the Colony, and the accounts say that every 
facility and encouragement will be given to 
them to lead useful and virtuous lives there. 

If, as it is to be hoped, the inhabitants of 
these dependencies are disposed to co-operate 
with the Home Government in this experi- 
;ment, the best results may be anticipated. 
The great want in all new countries is labor. 
Here will be a fresh.supply of laborers, most 
of them not criminals of an aggravated class, 
rather the victims than th. enemies of Soci- 
ety, aud who have been secluded for a suffi- 
cicit season from their old associates and 
| temptations, to have formed the nucleus of 
a better character, 





) 


Thrown into a new scene 
ail surrounded by fresh influences, a new 
life and afresh career may be hoped for them. 
We trust they will have every assistance that 
kindness and a disposition to promote the ob- 
| jects of this System can give. 

The Science which treats of the true treat- 
ment of criminals, is, as we have often said, 
yet in its infancy. It is hardly able, as yet, 
to go alone. Itlays hold upon all objects 





END 
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within its reach, that offer any probable hope | 


of support, and when one has fuiled it tries 
another, Especially, in a country, over popu- 
lated, like England, is its path beset with 
| obstructions, and difficulties meet it at ev- 


advance? With such we have nothing todo. ‘man that his slayer is suffocated in his turn;/ery step. But, on the other hand, there is 
The Scierce of Prison Discipline, like every ‘or to the victim of robbery, that the robber | great wealth and proportionate means for 


other Science, appeals only to fair, ingenu-' js to expiate his offence within the walls of 
ous, philosophical minds. They who are a State’s Prison! 
locked ap in double proof of ignorance and| . ‘This being the case, as we suppose hardly 
of prejudice, and who can present the thick any one will venture to deny, it seems as if 
bosses of their buckter of selfish conserva- the experiment has so far failed. It has not 
tisin to every shaft of new truth, must needs | anowered the purpose for which it was tried. 
be letto themselves. ‘They are joined to ft therefore, becomes the part of true Science 
their ‘dols, and must be let aione. ‘They are to make anether attempt, instructed by the 
of the chs that compelled Galileo to confess ' experience thus gained. All Science is ten- 
that the earth did not move round the Sun. tative: It advances and grows wiser, only 
They belong to the order of the New Haven’! by trying experiments. Especially, all 
clergyman, Professor Silliman tells of, who  sejence, which has for its end the cure of dis- 
affirmed that the Fossils found in the ancient ease, physical or moral, is more or less em- 
formations of the earth were no arguments’ pirical, The effect of the remedies exhibi- 
against the received interpretation of the teq cannot always be calculated, a priori. 
Mosaic Cosmogony, because the Creator, | Their effects must be watched. Experience, 
while he was creating, could as easily make *ajone, ean detect the elements which disturb 
skeletons of animals asanythingelse! Such their beneficial operation. A remedial sys- 
must be left to the see of up satis- ‘tem, whether moral or physical, to be truly 
fuctions as they can derive from the present’ pnhilosophical, must be expectant. It must 
method of dispensing life, and death, to the | wait sie Nature and aioe her unerring 
guilty classes. indications. By slow degrees does she un- 
But of such, we are happy to know, the fold her secrets. It is by a painful Initiation 


intelligent and educated portion of Seciety that she instructs her neophytes in her mys-, 
is not entirely made up. The treatment of teries. There is no Royal, and no Republi-, 


those whom Society is compelled to restrain can, road to this knowledge. ‘They that 


of the liberty which they are using for the’ seek it must be content with small and grad-! 


* ¢ . ! 

injury of theinselves and others, és attract-| yal acquisitions, as the reward of long watch- 
ing a daily increasing attention, Attention’ jngs and assiduous study. ‘This has been the 
has been fixed upon this theme of thought history of the progress of the Science of 


and observation for many years. Attention’ prison Discipline. It has now reached a 


which has been compelled by the stern and 
Ob-! 


one from a w'se appreciation of the other, 


threatening Facts which encompass it. reconsider its theories, and reconstruct the 
servation and Reflection, thoroughly aroused, 
have resulted in the various experiments | 
which are now in progress in various parts 
Hence sprung the invention 


of the world. does not 


- of ‘Transportation as an attempt to mitigate’ 


That it 
answer its purpose. ‘Thatthe moral diseases, 
aré not 


ceptible of improvement. 
» bloody severity of the English penal code : - . : 
the bloody severity of th g! a aa codes! which manifest themselves in crime, 
e ’ » subjects a distance | ). : 
and to remove the subjects of it to a «distance likely to be cured by the treatment to which 
wey are now submitied. That cure is the 


? 


‘from their temptations and their crimes.— ul 
From Observation and Reflecticn have 
ceeded the various experiments of the Sepa- 


pro- legitimate object, and the only sufficient end, 


of the Science of Prison Discipling. That 
rate and Corgregate Systems, which are nothing short of this, should satisfy its hu- 
trying in different portions of this country. ' 


| 


| point, where it can take areview of its facts, | 


| We consider it, then, aS settled, that the} 


present system of Prison Discipline is sus-| 


trying these great social experiments on a 
scale of corresponding importance. Ameri- 
ca has taught England a good deal, in this 
| matter; but it is not unlikely that the debt 
/imay yet be balanced, 

England has conducted her penal experi- 


ments on a great scale, always. She has nev- 








| er flinched at expense of money, of suffering, | 
/or of life. But she has not been too proud 
| to learn wisdom by their failure. Her hang- | 
ings used to be conducted upon a scale of un- | 
/exampled magnificence. Crimes of every | 
degree of atrocity, from treason, to stealing 


| forty shillings, were subjected to this Dracon- 
| ie test. 


For centuries the gallows groaned | 


| beneath its opulence of victims, and the gib- | 


‘bet creaked and rattled with its load of 
bleached and ghastly bones. 
rather to the terror of the innocent than of 
| the guilty. Crimes increased and multiplied 
| as the severity of penalties became the more 


stringent. And at last a suspicion dawned 


| 
/uponthe public mind that such scenes were 
no more beneficial to those that lived than 


to them that died. 


| 
| Then the plan of transportation was tricd 


to its uttermost extent. Armies of compul- 


! : . . 
)Sory emigrants invaded the penal colonies. 
{ 


convicts passed the whole term of their sen- 
tence in the hulks, that received them till 
Their 
condition in the penal colonies was deplora- 
The 
their prison-house. The brand of disgrace 
At 


as 


| ;' . 
|transportation could be provided, 


ble in the extreme. whole world was 


| was indelibly imprinted upon them. 


| home and abroad they were known only 
‘telons. If they tok the wings of the morn- 
|ing, and dwelt in the uttermost parts of the 
Earth, even there they found the omnipres- 


‘ence of their Infamy. They had no pros- 


| * * ee 
| pect of recovering, or of obtaining, a respect- | 


lable status in Society. Everywhere they 


From before their face, the stocks and the! 
pillory and the whipping-post have disap- 
peared, in all communities, with allowable 
pretensions to civilization. Have tnese min- 
isters of good accomplished their whole mis- 
sion? Is there nothing left for Observation 
and Reflection to do farther for the diminu- 
tion of crime and suffering? 

A glance at the State of Society, and at the 
Siatistics of Crime, is enough to put this 
question at rest. ‘The treatment of crimi- 
nals now pursued has, undeniably, no ap- 
preciable effect upon the amount of crime 
Wi 
taking one year with another, since the adop- 

1 of the present systems of Prison Disci 
We believe that 


would prove that the state of Crime has been 


and the number of criminals. mean, 


plime, accurate Statistics 


snaterially affected by those improvements, 


mane ambition, as nothing short of this, were outlaws, and the State was not yet re- 


‘ — , & jety P =f. > 1 oe e ‘ } 
will restore Society to a sound state of health. | jj. ved of the burden of their perverted na- 


|; Assuming, therefore, that crimes are the} 


syinptoms of a morbid moral state, in the | 


tures, 


| persons committing them; that the symptoms | , 
I 5 . ymp | fresh experiment. 
ean only be removed by the cure of the 


moral disease they indicate; and, also, that 


Not perfect, yet, perhaps; 
|but an adwance on either previous stage. 
, ; The convict serves out his time in the peni- 
the present mode of treatment is not of a} ; . >. cae : 
| ’ . ‘ . | tentiary at home, and at its expiration, is re- 
; nature to promote this cure; we conceive it | " 
to Tye to 
out, and t) apply it as it verifies them, more 


the business of this Science seek 


: A alg , under happier auspices. Much of the suc- 
rigorous applications, more virtuous reme- 
be 


the signification of the phrase Morar Hos- 
We shall, hereafter, elucidate this 


dies. Such we conceive to involved in 


wisdom with which the prison discipline at 


t}home, is applied. If this be 


PITALS,. 


theory to the best of our ability.—e. | Mes : 
: ollie Religion indicate, it can hardly fail to relieve 


No. 33.—Any friends who may have this num-| the British Islands of much of that load of | The summons came. 


e ° ‘ : ; . , i 
ber weuld confer a favor by sending it to make up | crime Ww hich now weighs heavily upon them, 
and greatly to diminish the aggregate of crime 


our tile . 


But it was all | 





Ships, at last, could hardly be found to trans- | 


port the increasing crowd; and sometimes | 


From this state of things, has sprung this | 
’ l 5 


| moved by the Scate toa new world, where 


he has an opportunity to begin life afresh, 
cess of this experiment mustdepend upon the 


conducted on | 


wrineiples which philosophy, humanity, and 
] | pay y; 





and of saffering. Its will 
watched, and its results marked, with the 
deepest interest, by all humane and believing 
natures.—@. 


progress be 





Madame De La Mothe Guyon. 


“* Strong are the walls around me, 
__ That hold me all the day: 
Bat they who thas have bound me 
Cannot keep Ciod away. 
my very dungeon walls are dear, 
ecause the God } love is here!’ 
MapvamMe. GuYON. 
Mapame Guyon was a very extraordinary 
woman. She was réniarkable for the strength 
ard energy of her intellect, the depth and 
constancy of her affections, the fervor and 
zeal of her religious feelings, her lofty senti- 
ments, and her generous and charitable dis- 
position. Possessing a mind tenderly and 
delicately cast, imprisonment served only to 
‘aweken her sensibilities. Naturally reli- 
gious, she turned to Him whom no bolts nor 
bars could exclude. “Throughout all her 
writings she evinces a deep, fervent piety, 
expressed in the most beautiful and touching 
language. 


Madame Guyon was imprisoned ten years; 
four of which, from 1698 to 1702, were spent 
in the Bastille. She was one of the Mys- 
ties, as. some would call persons of her class 
of mind, Quietists. Her poems were handed 
to Cowper, who 
her deep religious sentiments, that he put 
This translation 


was so delighted with 


them into an English dress. 
has fallen into our hands, 

Prof. Upham has himself given to the world 
the Life of Madame Guyon in connexion with 
the History of Archbishop Fenelon, in two 
v-lumes. A more valuable work has not ap- 
peared for many years, Her writings make 
a portion, not only of ecclesiastical history, 
but of the history of thehumaa mind, The 
original work was first published in French, 
entitled, La Vie de Madame de la Mothe 
Guyon ecrite par elle-meme. Prof. Upham 
has given us an excellent translation, not of 
mere words, but of sentiment. 

It is sad to follow out the thrilling inci- 
dents in the life of this devoted woman. Re- 
ligious persecution had indeed selected a 
shining victim. Prof. Upham well remarks, 
‘ when piety, under the name of heresy, be- 
comes a crime, the prayers and tears of the 
dungeon are as likely to be acceptable to God 
that arise within the walls of a 
Her history shows that prisons are 


as those 
church.’ 
not always the abodes of wicked men. The 
great and the gocd have been there. How 
often, as in the days of Paul and Silas, have 
the praises of God ascended from the dun- 
geon’s gloom! How often has the silent pray- 
er, the prayer of the heart, ascended to God 
from within the dreary cell! Even there, 
amid its cold dumps, has the ‘chainiéss mind’ 
sent forth its kindling thoughts. It was with- 
inthe stony apartments of the Bastile that 
Madame Guyon found timego hold converse 
with the great Unseen Spirit, whom no bolts 
nor bars can shut out. ‘There she could sing, 

‘Oh, it is good to soar 

These bolts and bars above, 
To hin whose purpose I adore, 
W hose providence J love; 

And in Thy mighty will to fin. 

The joy, the freedom of the mind.’ 

Her pure and peaceful mind was like the 
calm, unruffled lake, decorated in its vernal 
beauty. No event, however afflictive, could 
disturb her equanimity. Like the plant that 
ever turns to the sun, so did she turn to the 
Great Sun of the Universe. She loved to 
think of God. She traced every event, pros- 
perous or adverse, to His overruling Provi- 
dence. 

A beautiful truth is developed in the history 
of this devoted child of God. ‘The softest 
natures are often the noblest and most fear- 
less, while those apparently the most daring 
and masculine, often shrink aay in the hour 
of peril and distress. ‘ Peter followed afar 
off” John, ‘whom he loved,’ stood by. > It 
was Woman who 
was last at the cross, 

And earliest at the grave.’ 


‘ 


How much more sublime and lofty is such 
courage than that which rushes to the battle- 
field, and is crowned with the applauses of 
the world! One is the courage of the animal, 
the other, of the soul. ‘The one was devel- 
oped in a Napoleon; the other in a Howard. 


To the om ve give a statue, to the other, 


a cross! 
‘The last hours approached. Enfeebled 


by the sufferings of ten years’ imprison- 


ment, her frail and tender frame gave way. 


Already many of her friends and enemies | 


had been called hence. Among them were 
Harlai, La Combe, Fenelon, Beauvilliers, 
Bossuet, the powerful monarch of France. 


She 


and God received 


grave in perfect resignation and peace. 


' . ’. 
Sout tO WOU; 


had given h 


She went down to the | 





her. No cloud rested upon her vision; no 
doubts perplexed the fulness of her hope and 
joy. Like the fall-orbed sun setting in the clear 
west, she shed her parting rays over the earth, 
About midnight in June, 1777, she died, aged 
69 years. She was sincerely lamented. She has 
sanctified the prison. She has sanctified po- 
etry itself. Herremains were interred in the 
church of the Cordeliers at Blois, where a 
monument was erected to her memory witha 
Latin inscription. How strange! A prison 
in life! A monument in death! Prof. Upham 
has beautifully said, that ‘such a departure, 
preceded by such a life, might be called a 
transition, rather than death. It is proper to 
say that she died, but it is equally proper to 
say, that she went home.’ 
* Rest, gentle spirit, rést! 
Thy conflict’s o’er, thy labors done; 


Angels thy friends; thy home 
‘Lhe presence of the Holy One.’—s. c. 





Capital Punishment in Tuscany. 


It is curious to trace the history of the 
death-penalty in different countries. We 
once commenced a work of that kind, and in 
former numbers published the result of our 
investigations. And at some future day we 
hope to resume labor. Our present 
business is with Tuscany. Before us lies a 
New-York Herald, kindly forwarded by our 
friend Prof. Upham. A foreign correspond- 
ent furnishes the interesting fact that the 
death penalty has been again abolished in 
Tuscany. We say again; for it has once 
been restored even after it was fully shown 
by the Grand Duke himself that capital 
crimes had decreased. Dr. Cheever and Dr, 
Baird both declared the restoration to be in 
consequence of the increase of crime, the 
declaration of the Grand Duke notwithstand- 
ing. 
reason of its restoration; and that it was done 


the 


Again and again have we shown the 


contrary to the wishes of the Grand Duke 
aud the Magistrates generally. Let us state 
the fact. When Tuscany came to be a pa 
of the dominions of Bonaparte, he found o 
looking over his empire that the death pun 
ishment was on the statutes of every othe 
place in his government but ‘Tuscany. 
Wishing to have uniformity in his laws, he 
re-enacted that certain offences should suffe 
death. He had come home from sixty battle 
fields with his hands dripping with the blood 
of about six millions of his fellow beings 
And who could more properly restore th 
reifh of death than such a monster? H 
confesses in a letter which we published ig 
our Essays, that Tuscany would be tranqui 
and happy without the death penalty. B 
he says, ‘ The interest of France fs the poit 
to which every thing must tend:—copes, tax 
es, and conscriptions.’ But we are extendin 
our remarks too far, The following is t 
article to which the }earned Professor has d 


Laan 
tected our attention :— 


Frorence, Aug. 24, 1847. 
Enrror N. Y. Herarp:— 

The liberal tendencies which the Gra 
Duke formerly manifested, and which we 
alluded to in my last despatches, have sin 
ripened into action. An edict has just b 
published, abolishing capital punishment, « 
substituting solitary confinement for hard 
bor. Journalism has taken root, and sey 
ral papers are now published here, unde 
very mild censorship. ‘The articles pe 
ted in these journals indicate a sympathy 
tween the Grand Ducal and Papal Gove 
ments, and although nothing posjtive bas 
been effected in the establishment of con 
tutional government, every thing is expect 

The Duke of Lucca, in consequence 
some popular demonstrations in his Stat 
lately applied to Austria for military 
Against such intervention, the Grand D 
of Tuscany is understood to have protest 
grounding his remonstrances on his eveni 
title to the Duchy of Lucea. 

On the evening of the 23d, a serious emé4 
‘took place at Leghorn. A large pop 
|meeting was held in the piazza grande 
consequence of the intelligence of the J 
ceedings of the Austrians at Ferara. ! 
cries for the organization of the Natid 
Guard were uttered, and hostile sh 
against the Austrians were heard; demé 
were made to be armed, and to march to 
rara to expel the Austrians. In the mids 
this tumult the Governor of Leghorn 
sented himself, and besought the peop 
disperse, assuring them that the Grand D 
was disposed to adopt the most concilia 
and liberal policy. ‘The people demand 
‘change of ministers, and were in the 
| quietly dispersing, when, unfortunately ¢ 
tachment of carabineers presented itself 
tween whom and the people a collisioq 
mediately took place; the consequen¢ 
which was that the soldiers, overpower 
numbers, were disarmed and trampled 

The consequences of this have not ye 
developed. 











The opponents of Capital Punishme 
said to have gained largely in the late 
° 


| 
| tions in England. 


| {&G- We thank the Rev. Mr. Dall of} 
ham for the able sermon he has sent US 
| we shall be glad to avail ourselves of 
| liest opportunity to present it to our Fre 
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Lettér from the Junior Editor. 
A WEEK IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

In my last letter from New-York, I spoke 
more particularly of the Convention then in 
session tv promote Prison Reform. It was 
composed mostly of persons residing in New- 
York and Pennsylvania. 1 believe I was the 
only member from New England. Most of 
the members were strangers to me. ‘I'he 
Pennsylvanians have manifestly: devoted 
much attent on to the subject of Prison Dis- 
cipline, and have decided that the Separate 
System is the best. Some of their cham- 
pions were present, and manifested an anxiety 
to discuss the subject. It is an important 
matter and should be candidly examined. 
Mr. Foulke, of Penn., made the opening ar- 
gument in favor of the Separate System, and 
was replied to by Judge Edmonds. ‘hey 
are both unusually able men, and are familiar 
with the Separate and Congregate Systems. 
Keeping mvown mind open to enable me 








witheut prejudice to examine the whole sub- 
ject, I at last came to the,conclusion that much 
could be said in favor and against both Sys- 
tens. Atthe next Convention, which is to 
meet on the third Tuesday in June, 1848, in 
Philadelphia, I hope to be present, and to have 


an opportunity of thoroughly examining the | ened views of his duties, and, I should judge, 
Eastern Penitentiary of that city, and shall|no disposition to shrink from their perform- 
then be able to speak with more confidence | ance. 
of the advantages and disadvantages of the|no flogging for a long time, and that no fe- 
Separate and Congregate Systems of impris-] male had been punished in any way for two 
years. Sume of his prisoners are sentenced I noticed that nearly all the prisoners smoked, | 


onment. 





Letter from Mrs, Farnham. 
Prisons in Montreal and Quebec. 
J. M. Spear: 

Dear Sin—I intended to have sent you, 
soine weeks since, a brief sketch of visits to 
the prisons of Quebec and Montreal, but 
have not been able till this moment to do so. 
Having taken those cities in my way on a re- 
cent travel, | oMfiitted not to examine their 
prisons; and it gave me pleasure to learn, in 
doing so, several facts that I was not before 
acquainted with. 

_ Their systems are bad, consisting in both 
eases of day and night rooms in common. 
The prison at Quebec is not only for the city, 
but the District, a territory some 300 by 150 
miles in extent. In this prison were 90 in- 
mates, about half of them females, and some 
seven or eight others seamen under detention. 
The population of Quebec is about 28,000, 
and considering the extent of district attached 
to it, the population of which I did not learn, 
I was struck with the small proportion of ar- 
rests fur the population, compared with a 
like locality im any of our Eastern States. 
The administration of this prison deserves 
great praise. The keeper, Mr. McClelland, 
is an intelligent, humane man, having enlight- 





He informed me, that there had been 
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swered that his brother was accused of bor- 
rowing two dollars, on false pretences, and 
that he was with him when he borrowed the 
money, And can it be possible, thought I, 
that two young men are in prison for borrow- 
ing two dollars on false pretences? Was 
there not a better way to overcome so small 
an evil? People are greatly alarmed at the 
infidelity which prevails, in relation to the 
miracles of Christ, but the infidelity which 
is so universal, in regard to his practical 
teachings, is all well enough. Truly do 
Christians of this age ‘strain at a gnat and 
swallow a camel !? 

In a cell somewhat longer than the others 
wes a little boy. 
tion passed between ns:— 

You have a small place to stay in. 

‘It is longer than the others have,’ 

How long have you been here? 

‘ Six months.’ 

What were you put in for? 

‘For stealing.’ 

I regret to see a little bey in such a place * 
and I hope when you get out that you never 
will do anything to bring you here again, 
‘Well, I don’t know.’ 

On returning by his cell, he said, 

‘Won’t you give me a piece of tobacco?’ 
W hat do you do with tobacco, here? 

* Chew it and smoke.’ 

I told him [ was surprised that one so 





young should make such use of the vile weed. 


Dr. Griscom, of New-York, read an in-| for that term of time. Their employment is | #4, were I confined in such a place, I might 


teresting paper onthe location of prisons, | ; 
and the medical care of prisoners. 


doubtless, be published, It is a valuable pa- 


It will, | the picking of oakum. 


I was pleased to find so much intelligence 


held the above conversation, appeared like a 
hardened criminal, and his confinement in 


per. Prof. Taytor Lewis, also, reada pa {and humanity displayed in the government of |Jj#il will make him harder still. He did not 


perin which he spoke against singing and|such a prison. The ruling principle was] 


yppear ashamed in the least of his situation. 


The following conversa- . 


ND. 








Lire has always action; it is our own 
fault if it ever be dull; youth has its enter- 
prises, manhood its schemes; and even if in- 
firmity creep upon age, the mind still tri- 
umphs over the mortal clay, and in the quiet 
hermitage, among books, and from thoughts, 
keeps the greas wheel within everlastingly 
in motion. 

In what spot of the world is there ever 
utter solitude? The vanity of man supposes 
that loneliness is his absence? Who shall 
say what millions of spiritual beings glide 
invisibly among scenes, apparently the most 
undeserved? Or what know we of our own 
mechanism, that we should deny the pos- 








cannot ourselves recognize ? 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


Rexiciovs INrTeL.uicence. Joseph H. Al- 

len has been unanimously invited totake the pasto- 

* gal charge of the ‘ First Unitagian Church at Wash- 
ington,’ and has entered upon the duties of his of- 


Rev. Dr. George Burgess, of Hartford, has been | 
He will, proba- | 


elected Episcopal Bishop of Maine. 
bly, accept. 


op of Toronto, Canada West, died in that city on 
the morning of the first inst. His disease was ty- 
phus fever, contracted during his ministration 


pmong the siek and dying immigrants. The Bish. | 


op was about forty-two years of age. He was a 
native of Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

_ Rev. D. D. Lore and lady sailed from New- 
York, on Tuesday, the 2ist ult., for Montevideo. 
~~ Rev. Alexander Hedge, Mrs. Hedge, and Rey. C. 
W. Forman, recently sailed for the missions in 
Northern India. 
*. The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 
give a list of three thousand dollars recently contrib- 


nere nominal, the only work carried on being | Wish to smoke, too. The boy with whom | ‘ Uted by children, chiefly in Sabbath schools. 


The number of periodicals in New-York city, is 
‘50; newspapers, 98; moral, benevolent, and litera- 
_Ty associutions, 116; churches, 227. 

"The Bible Society of Virginia has authorized the 
presentation of the Bible to all colored members of | 
‘the church who are able to read, and unable to buy 


speaking by prisoners, and against giving| kindness. Mr. McClelland told me that his} With a boy of sixteen, I had some conversa- ‘acopy. A better day is dawning. 


them flowers, and in favor of solitary, corpo-| ; 


real, and capital punishments. 


punishment under three heads—as punish |t 


a school of reformation. 
During the week that I have been in New-| 


srisoners never tasted meat but twice a year, 


He divided | once when a dinner was given them, I think, | § 


noralizing practices lie among the righteous 


York, I have had frequent opportunities of| conservatives of this latitude. 


seeing the vice and corruption of that great 
city. Vice, intemperance, prostitution and|t 


The Prison in Montreal is under much 


tion. He had been in jail three weeks on 


uspicion of stealing froma howling alley. 


ook like acriminal. Had he stolen from me, 


ate the condemnation under which such de- I would not have sent him to jail, but tried 


t 


‘ 


o reform him. There is a ‘cure’ for the 
Canker,’ but it is not found in a prison. 
The most interesting scene was tue little 


he same general regulations as the prison in| girl standing by the cell of her brother. She 
crime meet the observer at the cofters of the Quebec, Its number of inmates is larger, its had a basket in her hand, which contained, I 


streets. It was stated inthe meeting which I} directory the same, and the principle of its doubt not, something for him (them, for there 


held in the Apollo Saloon to consider the} 


dministration very similar. The keepers of | Were two, in separate cells,) to eat, something, 


causes of crime and the proper treatment of | hoth these institutions assured me that they perhaps, which a mother’s loving hands had 
the criminal, that dast year an examination | were without the co-operation or sid of any | prepared for her imprisoned sons. She was 
was had, and it was discovered that there person in the community around them. They there when I entered, and I left her there | 


Were SIX THOUSAND anid 


places where intoxicating liquors were sold!) that there was a sing! 


About three thousand criminals are said to be} t 


in the prisons of the ci‘y and its vicinity.| unfortunate charge. : 
What a vast amount of labor is there here to | aid those who might be disposed to do well 
be performed, and how few are endeavoring to | on leaving the prison. 


FOUR Ruveervanmy wer 


tnue --- ’ 


tawe he the OFPUDS 
e Samaritan among a 


he crowds that surrounded them and their 
Nor were there any to 


Very many, there- 


do it! Not unfrequently when [ consider the | fore, leave it to return again after a few days 
great amount of crime and wretchedness that| or weeks, so that there is a population quite 
meet me In a city like New-York, and when | well known in the prison as its own, This 


I see how few are laboring to remove their} , 


. - . . t 
causes, and how feeble apparently they are,| good, but meanwhile much evilis the fruit 


Iam led to exclaim, ‘ Who is sufficient for | « 
these things?’ The friends of man in that city 


vill doubtless be remedied, in time, by the 


of their present neglect. 
I spent a day at the new Prison in Clin- 


have a great work to do. They should labor | ton county, on my way down, and intend soon 


with strong hands, warm hearts, and united | to give you some account of it. 


soul’. y 

I held two meetings on Sunday the 10th 
instant. The first was in the afternoon, at 
the Apollo Saloon. ‘The second was in the 
Fourth-street church. I was kindly assisted 
by friends Baker, Balch and Hanscom. Lit- 
tle was done directly in aid of our cause, but 
it is hoped that some good seed was sown on 
good groun!. I am indebted to my old 
friend, S. P. Hanscom, to Messrs. Bush and 
Waterman, the gentlemanly proprietors of 
the Tremont Temperance Hovse, 110 
Broadway, and to Captain Brown, of the 
steamer Rhode Island, for favors which will 
long be remembered with the deepest grati- 
tude. I went and returned by the Fall River 
route. I had never been that way before. 
I think it much the most pleasant route; for 
one can sleep all night on board the boat, and 
be in New-York or Boston early in the morn- 


ing.—J. M. 8. 





RING THEE FLOWERS! 


SISTER! 1B 
Sister! I bring thee flowers! 
They’re fading now, 
For I wove my wreath in the morning hours 
To deck thy brow. 


I wandered where the lily-cups 
And the roses grew, 

Ere from their fragrant cells had passed 
The morning dew. 


I found the violcts sleeping, 
Their soft eyes wet; 

The flowers for thee were weeping,— 
Could I forget? 


Low lie the scattered reses! 
Their fragrant breath is shed, 
Where, in dreamless sleep, reposes 
The dead—the dead! 


Meanwhile, 


I am, 
Yours truly, 


E. W. FARNHAM, 
Sing Sing Prison, Oct. 11, 18-47. 





Letters to the Prisoner’s Friend.—No. 3. 
Lowe tt, Sept. 29, 1847. 
A visit to Lowell Jail. 

Yesterday, I visited the Jail in this city. 
It is nearly full of prisoners and the most of 
them confined day and night, in the narrow 
cells. The cells in this jail are seven feet 
long and four wide. Now, I ask, in all can- 
dor, if it is not brutal, to confine men in-such 
places, and keep than, day after day, and 
week after week—men who are presumed to 
be innocent, until proved guilty? It is not 
an uncommon thing, for an innocent man to 
be apprehended on suspicion and sent to jail. 
And is it right that such an one should be 
placed in a cell, 4 by 7, and kept for weeks 
‘and months, eating, during the whole time; 
brown bread? It is inhuman to put any man 
in sucha place, especially one who is iano- 
cent. A prisoner said to me, as I stood by 
his cell, that to be thus confined, would make 
an old man of one in a short time. 

If the prisoners could have something to do 
during the long days, weeks and months of 
their confinement, it would not be quite so 


a part of the time. If the jai’ in this city 
should remain standing a hundred years from 
this time, I verily believe that people would 
say, it must have been builtin a barbarous 
age, 

A little girl of twelve, stood by one of the 
cells, and I learned that she had come to visit 
her brothers. I asked the younger of the 
He an- 





two, for what he was imprisoned? 


a) 


v 


bad, and they would be glad to work. at least | 


il her to that fearful place.~ Ve ‘was Sati iwuK 


* 
v 


m such a picture, and yet it had its lesson, | 
could but give her my silent blessing, for I 
new that though all the world might forsake 
her brothers, she would not. I distributed a | 


few copies of the Prisoner’s Friend, and left | 
wv 


I 


the weary abode. 
I noticed that many of the prisoners were 
singing, and I remembered that it is said by 
he advocates of slavery, that the bondmen | 
ng, and I doubted it not, for if men sing in | 
the narrow cells of a prison, why should not 
the slave sing on the plantation, or in the 
rice swamp? How foolish te contend that 
because they sing they are happy! 

W. G. C, 


' 


SI 





Aw Evenine with tHe Norroix Coun- 
ry Wasuineronians. Last Friday I passed 
a pleasant evening with the Norfolk County 
Washingtonians at Roxbury. That faithful 
laborer in all good causes, Edwin Thomp- 
son, the President, called the meeting to or- | 
der, and brief addresses were delivered by | 
Messrs. Frazer, Gibbs and Bebee of Lynn, 
Allen, of Walpole, and Spear of Boston, and | 
several songs were sung by Mr. Carter of 
Philadelphia, and others. It was a good 


meeting.—J. M. 8. 








An Hour with tHe WorkINGMEN.— 
Last Thursday evening I passed an hour at 
the Boylston Hall in this city with the First 
Division of the Protective Union. Several 
excellent addresses were delivered while I 
was present, by Messrs. Trask, Morris and 
others, designed fo encourage them in their 
laudable efforts to assist one another.—J. M. s. 


Scenes aT THE GaLtows.—The negro boy 
who murdered his master near Flemingsburg, 
Kentucky, was executed at that place on 
Monday week. ‘The Flag says there was an 
immense crowd of people present, which 
ipressed forward to the gallows ‘ amidst 
laughing, jeers and awful oaths.’ After the 
execution, drunkenness and fighting became 
the order of the day, and before the corpse 
| was cold, trials for fighting were being held 
| in the Court-house. 


| 


| 





Mr. Sargent, editor of the Transcript, has been 
chosen to deliver the poem before the Phi Beta 
| Kappa Society of Harvard University, at its next 


; Fit purpose into exscution. 


The American Bible Society now employs three 
‘hundred hands in the printing and manefacture of 
_Bibles, who maketwo thousand volumes a day. 


“y some of the priests of the city, and once | His appearance was delicate, and he did not iy bey use eight tons of paper per week. 
ment strictly; as a defence_to society; and as by himself. 1 fear-he does not fully appreci-| ! ; 


Beauties or Lyncu Law. Some citizens 
of Montioke, lowa, who were lately about to lynch 
some poor fellows for tie murder of a man were 

eculiarly fortunate is not carrying their unlaw- 
It turns out that the 
fellow supposed to have been murdered had enlist- 
ed in the U.S. Army, and was at Jefferson Brracks; 
and it was only his resorting toa dospicable trick, 
staining a hatchet, &c., through revenge, that any 
one at all was accused of his murder. 


Equa. SurrrRaGE IN Connecticut. The 
proposition to abolish the distinction between col- 
ored people and whites in respect to the right of 
sufferage, was rejected by the people of Connecti- 
ent. As far as heard from, the votes stand,—for 
the proposition, 5248; against it, 6884, 


Wed + we omnes s 


- .-_ = at | REE . 
been stealing grapes, broke his leg. ~The Varies Was 
‘since prosecuted the owner of the property for a 
criminal act in causing injury to the boy. It is 
contended that the man’s fence was tuo high and 
dangerous. 


We see it stated that Mr. Armstrong, Consul at 
Liverpool, (now ona visit here,) has resigned that 
office, and is to receive the Brigadiership in the 
Army made vacant by the death of Gen. Hop- 
ping. 

The total liabilities of all the houses that have 
recently failed in England are said to be one hun- 
dred and seventeen millions anda half of dollars! 
Of this amount, at least one hundred and five mil- 
lions of dollars belong to the United Kingdom. 


Sap Fare.—A correspondent of the Philadel- 
phia Ledger, at Lewes, Delaware, writes that * the 
wife of Capt. ‘horaton, whose fate it was to sacri- 
fice his lif in the catse of his cogntry, is now in 
our county poor-house, in a state of partial derange- 
ment.’ 


The Governor of Canada refuses to give up the 
fugitive slave Brown, who is charged with the coin- 
mission of a murder in Calvert county, Pa, 


To Clarkson, Lafayette said expressly, ‘ J would 
never have drawn my sword in the cause of Amer- 
ica, if I could have conceived that therehy I was 
founding a land of slavery.’ Shall we, whom 
his sword helped to make free, now found a new 
land of slavery? 

IncREASE oF Boston.—Boston has increased, 
of Jate years, almost beyond any example of an old 
city. in 1820, the population was 43,000. Jn 
1830, 62,400. In 1840, 93,389, and in 1845, it 
was 114,999. It,is probably increasing at this 
period, fuster than ever it did before. 


The sum of $75,000 has been recently offered 
for the patent right of an artificial leg, lately in- 
vented by a Yankee in New Haanpshire. It is esti- 
mated that one leg per da¥ is wanted in New Eng- 
land alone, while the Mexican war is creating a 
good market at the South. ° 

A Man Savep.—As Mr. James H. Whiting, of 
the firm of Whiting & Brother, wae returning to 
his home in Charlestown, last nig \t, in the midst 
of the storm, he was arrested on Warren Bridge, by 
loud cries for help. After ere for some time, 
he at last discovered a man the water, clinging 
‘toone of the piers of the Bridge. After a great 
deal of trouble, and at the risk of his own life, he 
succeeded in rescuing him. ‘Ihe man while ina 
state of intoxication had fallen from the wharf of the 
new Fitchburg depot.— Transcript. 

Winrer.—The Portland Advertiser, of yester- 
day, says the White Mountains, covered with 
snow as entirely asin the depths of winter, loom 
like an imuwense snow drift, apparently but a few 
miles beyond the ridges of Westbrook and Fal- 
mouth. 

‘The following solemn and impressive lines, in- 
tended as an inscription for a time-piece, were 
written by Samnel ‘I’. Coleridge in 1830, and are 
published in ‘ Coleridge’s Literary Remains:’— 

INSCRIPTION FOR A TIME-PIECE. 
Now!—lt is gone. Our brief hearts travel post, 
Each with its thought or deed, its why or how.— 
But know each parting hour gives up a ghost, 











| . 
anuiversary. 
po ? 


. » t 
To dwell within thee—an eternal now! 


sibility of life and motion to things that we 


The Rt. Rev. Dr. Power, Roman Catholic Bish- | 


635 


A Request.—Officers of Stat+, Inspectors or 
‘Wardens of Penitentiaries, Keepers of Jails, Su- 
‘perintendants of Insane Asylums, Police Magis- 
trates, and others who may have documents rela- 
ting to prison discipline, insanity, pauperism, &e., 
\will confer a great favor on us by forwarding copies 
‘of their respective publications. All such favors will 


\be gratefully acknowledged and cheerfully recipro- 
‘cated, : 














Notice.—The subscriber woul - 

commodite transient persons na hae yey i 
CHARLES SPEAR, 24 London-st. 

ining nt ee ee oe 
iF Transient boarders can be accommodated 
*by. J. M. SPEAR, 

} : Sept. 29. 30 London st. 

——_____] 
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MARRIED, 


i 
In Salem, by J. Prince of Danvers, Mr. Wm. 8 
I Howkes to Miss Calista A. Hamblet, both of North 
| Bridgewater, Masse 
« Ih Danvers, by the same, Mr. Joseph D. More- 
land to Miss Laura A. Messer, both of D.; Mr. Al- 
hert A. Gould, of D., to Miss Abby Derby, of Salem. 





| The Principles of Nature, her Divine 
+ Revelations. and a Voice to Mankind: 


YBy and through Annrew Jackson Davis, 
+ The Poughkeepsie Seer and Clairvoyant. 


i ye extraordinary Work, (the contents of which were 
* given in the Prisoner’s Frieud of Aug. 18,) may be had 
¢ this eflice. Price $2 50. 


VAPOR BATHS, &e. 
V. BADGER & CO, No 175 Tremont Street, opposite 
ethe Tremont House, manufacture and have constantly 
t sale Bates’ Patent Chamber Shower Baths. 
* Also—Vapor Baths and Bathing Apparatus of all kinds 
Britania Ware of superior fiuish and latest fashion—fine 


Tin Wre, &e. Jan. 6, 1847. 

t COLLECTION of the Writings of N. P. Rogers, 
with an iutroduction by John Pierpont. For sale at 

this oilice. Price $1 Oct. 6. 





an 


JUST PUBLISHED, 





PLEASE hand in your advertising favors for the October 
number of the Business Directory at 25 Schoo! street. 
Oct. 5 THOMAS DAVIS. 


NOTICE, 


f 
a! 
LDR. T. K. TAYLOR would respectfully inform the 
-S/ sick that he still continues to attend to the treatment 
_ of the various diseases of the Chest, Lungs, Liver, Stomach 
and Chronic Derangements of every kind, according to the 
Magnetic and Botanic systems of practice at his office, 
|'NO. 3. HANOVER STREET, (up stairs, BOSTON. His 
| method of treating chronic diseases in some respects is 
| comparatively new; and although acknowledged by the 
medical faculty generally, to be highly useful, yet they 
‘have not suilicient leisure to adopt it.. It has thus far been 
very successful. Out of about 1200 cases treated by Dr. 
T. during the last two years, but eight or ten deaths have 
come to his knowledge. Terms so modervte as to bring 
his practice within the reach of the poorest. 
No CHARGE MADE FOR ADVICE. 
Galvanism and Electricity applied to patients at any time 
un 8, A. M. to 8, P. M 
Patients who wish can have a MESMERIC EXAMINA- 
TION of their case, by a first rate Clairvoyant. Such ex- 
aminations, however, can only be given between the hours 
of 10 and 12, A. M., and half past 2 and half past 4 P. M. 
Protessional calls attended to by day or night, in the 
city or vicinity. Office, No. 3, Hanover Street. Resi. 
dence, 58 Nashua Street. 
Maguetic sud Botanic Medicines for sale; also Magnetic 
Apparatus for medicol use. 
Jan. 6, 1847. 


GRANDIN & DUDLEY, 
Surgeon Dentists, 
238 Washington-St.,—Corner’ Central Court 


BOSTON. 
ship in DEN rime 


—— 5 sg tain 
known in Philadelphia and New York, as a distingumnes 
OPERATOR, and also throughout New England, as the 
Inventor of several important improvements in Practica] 
Dentistry and Dental Instruments. Dr. GRANDIN has 
the benefit of more than twenty years’ practice, and un- 
derstands perfectly every branch of the profession. All 
who extend ious their patronage will find our charges 
LOWER than those at any other Establishment in the city, 
where work is done in any where near the style and quality 
“i ITHOUT PAIN! 

Siren ‘TED W ‘ Nn! 

Teeth EXTRACTED a DUDLEY. 

& 


Extract of a letter from Dr. F. 8. Fitch, of Philadelphia, 
author of a large work on Dental Surgery, to Eleazar 
Parmly, dated June, 1834. 
‘ Dr. Grandin operates very handsomely upon the teeth. 

He has plugged several for me to my great comfort and 

satisfaction. The Doctor’s acquirements and personal 

good character must, I think, give him a very respectable 
standing as a scientific Surgeon Dentist. s. F. FITCH” 


From Reuben D. Mussey, M. D., formerly Professor of 
Anatomy and Surgery at Dartmouth College, N. H., and 
at present Professor of Anatomy and Surgery at the 
Medical College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
‘Tam acquainted with Dr. Grandin, a ‘ 

very skilful dentist, well qualified to operate in all the de- 
partments of the profession. Dr. G. manufactures and 
uses the porcelain teeth, and those too of superior quality, 
as I should judge from the tests to which I have seen them 
subjected. I do not hesitate to recommmend Dr. Grandin 
to those who may wish to employ a “* conte ony.’ 

From Parker Cleaviané, M. D., Professor of Chemistry, 
Mineralogy and Natural Philosophy at Bowdoin College 
Brunswick, Me. 

‘I have seen the porcelain teeth manufactured by David 
8. Grandin, M. D., and from their composition, as stated 
by him to me, and from the tests to which I have seen 
them subjected by Dr. G., I am disposed to consider them 
of superior quality, and not Hable to be affected by any 


e ich the be exposed in the mouth. 
agents to which they may PRRKER OLEAVLAND. 


FARWELL & CO 
Book, Plain and Fancy 
JOB PRINTERS, 
32 Congress Street, Boston. 
Their facilities are such as to enable them to do 
all kinds of PRINTING, cheaper than it can be 


done at any other Establishment in Boston. 
th ber. 
Remember the numbe » E. FARWELL, 
A. G. TREADWELL. 
ly49 





I 
fire 


—— 


nd regard him as a 


. 
}: 
4e 


Dec. 9, 1846. mn 


NEW ENGLAND 
SECOND HAND 


CLOTHING STORE, 
56 Union-estreet, BOSTON, 
JOHN WRIGHT 
Keeps constantly on hand a good assortment of 


NEW AND SECOND HAND CLOTHING. 
17 Goods of all kinds takem, in exchay ze for 
New Clothing, such as Old Clothes, W. L. ¢ oods, 


/ 13, Boots and Shves, &c. 
Were Cosh savensed on all kinds of Goods, fr n $1 


| upto $100 
| BOSTON. 
1 Entrance to Ladies’ Rooms, No. 16 Prov- 


“lace House Court. 


| 
} 
| 














MILLIKEN’S 
New Eating and Lodging House, 


Heap or NorFoLe AVENUE, 
(Rear of 185 1-2 Washington Street,) 























HUMANITW?S LYRE. _ 
com ios in the following un- 


P 

{ air The 
pre tending verse of our fil 
at having so enthusiastic a friend. 


yy There is much natural patl 
correspondent. trees 
will ‘clap their hands’ 
We hope she will next tune h 
thes: adornments of earth, which so often 


er sweet harp to the PRE- 


SERVATION Of , ; 
unnecessarily fall befure man’s doubtful ‘improvements. 


For the Prisoner’s Friend. 
PLANT A TREE. 
Blest peasant! by the peaceful cot 
Thy hardy hands have earned and bought, 
Plant a tree. 
And soon its leafy crown will rise— 
A bright, a rich, a noble prize 
It will be. 


That o’er the young, and o’er the old, 
It may spread wide its branches bold, 
Plant a tree. , 
And through its shade loved friends will stray, 
There will your children’s children play, 
Blessing thee. 


Wealthier lord of princely dome, 

If thou would’s decorate thy home, 
Plant a tree. 

For nothing can adorn it more, 

Nothing—though you should explore 
Land and sea. 


Ford teacher, near thy little hall 
Where infant footsteps lightly fall, 
Plant a tree. 
For there, by drooping branches fanned, 
Will gaily shoat the youthful band, 
Full of glee. 


Thou, who would’st to memory raise 
A monument conferring pruise, 
Plant a tree. 
For this, the gazing passer-by, 
With a fond admiring eye 
Long shall see. 


And where the pris’fer mast abide, 

Though else, all comforts be denied, 
Plant a tree. 

For who can tell but that ’twill win 

The wonderer back,—confessing sin,— 
On the knee. 


Ah, y s—if glhidness you would bring 
To the Jowliest living thing, 
Plant a tree. 
There oft shall pause the panting herd, 
Amid its leaves shall sing the bird, 
Glad a free. 


And oft along the dustry road, 

Where burden’d beast hard tugs the load, 
Plant a tree. 

Thee too, protected froin the sun, 


May rest the trav’ler,—wearied one,— 
an rignt, God gave thee with thy birth, 


Then on some vacant spot of earth 
Plant a tree. 
And if frail mortals lend a smile, 
Commending all your care the while, 
Will not He? 
Andover, 18.47, ETTA. 
DAILY WORK. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 
Who lags for dread of daily work, 
And his appointed task would shrink, 
Commits a folly and a crime; 
A soulless slaye— 
A paltry knuave— 
A clog upon the wheels of time. 
With work to do, and store of iealth, 
The man’s unworthy to be free, 
Who will not give, 
That he may hve, 
His daily toil for daily fee. 


No! let ns work! We only ask 
Rew ..rd proportioned to our task; 
We have no quarrel with the great— 
No feud with rank— 
With mill or bank— 
No envy of a lord’s estate, 
If we can earn sufticient store 
To satisfy our daily need, 
And can retain, 
For age and pain, 


A fraction; we are rich indeed 


No dread of toil have we or ours, 
We know our worth, and weigh our powers; 
The more we work the more we win; 
Success to trade! 
Success to spade! 
And to the corn that’s coming in! 
And joy to him who o’er his task 
Remembers toil is nature's plan; 
Who, working, thinks, 
And never sinks 
His independence as a Maw! 


Who ow asks for humblest wealth, 
Enough for competence and health; 
And leisure when his work is done, 
« To read his hook, 
By chimney nook, 
Or stroll at setting of the sun. 
Who toils as every wan should toil, 
for fair reward, erect and free: 
These are the men— 
The best of men— 


These are the men we mean to be. 


| 
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PRISONER'S FR 
TREATMENT OF ANIMALS. 


PEACE DEPARTMENT. 





1 would not enter on my list of friends, 
(Though graced with polished manners and flue sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility,) the man $ 

Who needlessly sets feot upon a worm.—CowPper. 


PEACE, GOOD WILL TO MEN. 


ON EARTH 





{— ii ad EE 


The Inculcation of Humanity to Ani- 
mals. 


[We week before last commenced the publica- 
tion of an interesting Address on this subject, de- 
livered before the Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, by the ‘ Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of St. David's.’ 11 is here resumed:—] 





However deeply we sympathize with the 





Military actiatiae. sufferings of the animal world, and bowever 
anxious we are to improve their condition, 

Seen? Ge ee ee our objects are by no means limited to any 
Advocate thus notices a military display in Our grand and supreme 
. England :— 


—— 


such circle as this. 
object is ultimately to effect the genaral good 
of mankind, even of those, who for a time 
may be sufferers by the proceedings which 
may be ins ituted against them by this Soci- 
ety. Many important considerations sug- 


‘The annual display of yeomanry valour 
and grace, took place last year at the cathe- 
dral city of Wats, (5 miles from Shepton, ) 
instead of being, as usual, at Bath. Public- 
house keepers, magistrates, shopkeepers, and | gest themselves on this occasion, as to the 
clergymen, all joined in pressing entreaties | nature of the causes of the evil which we 
that their town might be thus honored, and j have to deal with, and the proper remedies 
raised between them a considerable sum to to be applied to it. ‘This Society is an insti- 
meet the wecessary expenses. On the last | tution peculiar to our country, and it may be 
day of the affair, there was a grand review; parang is this to he regarded as a fact which 
and our teetotal friends at Wells; held a tea reflects honor, or reproach, on th. national 
meeting in the evening, and invited me over jcharaeter This is a question on which there 
to speak on the subject of war, As I was|may be a variety of opinions. There is a 
going, | met numerous parties returning from [notion generally gene a ee are 
the merry spectacle, interspersed with the |certain features in the English character 
heroes of the day on their weary chargers. | which dispose the common people towards 
Songs and laughter, every now and then, | the indulgence of cruelty, and that there is 
rose upon the evening air, and everybody ap-, evidence of this tendency in the ordinary 
peared highly gratified. And what would character impressed upon our common na- 
have been the sights and sounds [ should | tional sports, which are accompanied with 
have encountered, had it been the reality | so many revolting scenes of savage ferocity. 
instead of the mockery of a battle transacted | Nevertheless, [ believe, when we compare 
that day in the fair meadows beneath the old our national character with that of other 
cathedral towers? Not mirth and laughter;' European nations, when we consider the 
not the easy, self-satisfied complacency of habits and customs of other countries, we 
soldier, gentleman, and priest; not the hap-j may find reason to believe, that there is no 
py faces of wives and daughters, of substan- jsuch peculiar «disposition to cruelty in the 
tial yeomen and their poverty-stricken la- | characte: of the English people. 
borers; nor the infant glee of the little erea-| Our common sports and national amuse- 
tures, brought, for a holiday, to admire, in| ments may be safely compared, in this re- 
reverential raptures, the glitteriug swords | spect, with those prevailing in several cf the 
and harlequin dress of those chivalrous mas- | most civilized and refined nations of Europe. 
queraders. There would have been groans, | [t must be admitted that some of these were 
and shrieks, and brenking hearts, and souls revolting 
ebbing out in blasphemies upon the red tide 
of their own and their brothers’ blood; hor- 
rible sights and sounds, which make the 
brain reel even to think of; and men and rt 





accompanied with odious and 
scenes, in which the lower classes of the 
English people, at least until lately, have 


appeared to take great pleasure; but surely 





nothing in these exhibitions could be consid- 





men. ves even women. can eocend.ardiwiun | oer! oro Wemoralizing as the bullfishts and 

! t aay 
demon—war. Well, the world is in its in-| other similar exhibition which were to be 
, fancy; and so is Christianity—in the infancy | seen in Spain and Italy. 


of its power. 


There is, no doubt, a great difference be- 
tween the English character and that of the 
nations pf the East. 


Letter from an American soldier in Mex- 
ico to his friends in Lynn Mass. 





I believe, from certain 
causes which may not fully be understood, 


Monterey, August 9th, 1847. | the disposition of the people of the East is 


Dear Farner :—I left you in such a man- 
ner that I feel very sorry for so doing, but 
| hope you will excuse and forgive me. I feel 
that I have done wrong, and hope to be for- 
given. I am sorry for coming off in the way | in our national character, which at once 
Idid. I wish that I had taken your advice, | compensate and account for that inclination 
and all others, who advised me not to come. lee harshness and cruelty, so far as it may be 
I shall never come off again in this way, &ec. ’ 
So I hope you will all forgive me. I ask YOu nations appear to possess more delicate per- 
to do so with my whole heart. I begin to | ceptions, ' 
feel as though I wanted to get home again. 
If live to see that time I shall turn about 
and he a steady boy the remainder of my 


| milder and more humane toward the brute 
creation, 


If, however, we labor under any 
disadvantage in this respect, it is, perhaps, 
jtnore than counterbalanced by other features 


justly imputed tous. Several of the Oriental 


and more refined sensibilities, 
‘They appear to be more dispesed to a pas- 


sive stute of mind than the people of the 


: West. They are naturally more addicted to 
life. I am a galley slave here. | am not religious contemplation, and this is, no doubt, 
allowed to go any where without a written | a state of mind highly favourable to the ex- 
pass, and we live very poor at the best. We -ercise of humunity towards the brute crea- 
have to stand guard every other day, ani tion, 
have only one night to sleep out of three 
oi y 8 P ae | In general, I may observe that the feeling 
Give my respects to all who inquire after |. . : “ 
é : |with which we ought to regard the lower 
me in Lynn, and tell them I hope to live to! ' 


We 


animals, is one of religious reverence. 











VALUABLE BOOKS. 




















return and see them all again. It is rnmored 
that they are making peace, but we don’t be- 
lieve it. Some say we shall get home this 
Fall. I hope it Will come to pass, for it will 

be,a blessed day to me. You must write me 

a letter as soon as you receive this; and all 

my friends must write a little to cheer up my | 
mind while I stay in Mexico. We are un-)| Which dispose the people of those regions to 
der Gen. Taylor, now. He is a fine old man. 
We went ee to hiscamp on the 5th of One is, the belief that prevailed in ancient 
July to visit him. The weather here is so, es With respect to the actual presence of 


ought habitually to look through them to 
their Divine Author, to view them as the 
most wonderful, the most beautiful, and, | 
next to ourselves, the most interesting among 


the works of the Most High. 


In Eastern history, we find several causes 


/treat the animal race with greater mildness. 





Norain here. The place is full of murderers |"! it is impossible to say to what extent the 
and cutthrvats. They murder more or Jess |" feeling may have continued to operate 
every night. Last night they killed two men. |?" them, so as to produce the effects to 


} ® . * * 
l remain your dutiful son. which I have alluded, even after the religious | 








France 266 years out of 670! Let the time plaining w hy the European nations labor un- 
past suffice. Wars, says Channing, are con- 
tinually proclaimed by rulers from motives 
which should rank them with pirates and 
banditti. Peace Societies seek to abolish 
war by establishing a high court of appeal for 

If Christian nations, say, 


der some disadvantage upon this point. If, | 
however, we wish to enter into the causes of | 

. . . ' 
with, it is}; 
;t 


the evil which we have to deal 


. ) necessary for us to look beyond any local o 
injured nations. Wg ’ ing pres 


Soume Jenyns, were nations of Christians, all ae ais 
war would be impossible and unknown a- them in the general constitution of the hu- 





national differences. must seek for 





mongst them. 'gnan mind, t 


hot you can bake bread on the side-walks.— | 80™e divinity in several species of animals, 
t 


| hotions which gave rise to it have ceased to | : 


Anri-War.—England was at war with |°*!st- This fact may go a great way in €X-| CHOLERA, CHOLERA 
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THE CRULW'S IBINEND. ee ; 

y isi Ta a idan einai NOR sale, constantly, at the C fice of the Pris. 
| oner’s Friend, a general ussoitment of Publi. 
cations, of the character of the following speciffed 
ones, viZ:— 

WORKS PUBLISHED BY FOWLER & WELLS, N. ¥ 
*Education. By J. G. Spurzheim, M. D. a 
* Phrenology Prov ed, Iustrated and A pplied. 
34th edition, enlarged. By O.5. Fowler. 
Contuining over 50” pages 12 me. lilus- 
trated by upwards of 4u engravings. A 
PRACTICAL standard work on the sci- 
ence, 1 00 
Memory and Intellectual Insprovement.— 
New edition, greatly enlaiged und im- 
proved. By O. 8. Fowler. Applied to 
self-education and juvenile instruction. 
See Illustrated by engravings. An invaluable 
A Story for Children. work for the young. pp. 230, 12 mo. ‘ 50 
*Religion, Natural and Revealed: or the Mo- 
Frederick and Francis were brothers, the} — ;a) Bearings of Phrenoiogy, compared 
one six and the other three years of age. 7 pees seineert in the scriptures. By bs 
: . 8S. Fowler. ; 
Francis the younger was a lovely boy. From |y (ve ‘ana Parentage: applied to the im- 
the midst of his luxuriant curls there shone| provement ot ofepsitg, ar. 8. I owler. 
Yr i ‘ . Of which more than ten thousand copies : 
forth ever as bright and happy a countenance, Rte bese dete Wilind Wik ‘tienthe. 25 
and lit up with as sweet a smile as YOU! Amativeness: or the evils and ren.edies of 
would care to see. Indeed, his uniform! excessive and perverted sexuality, includ~ 
1 lh ' bh ing warnings and advice to the maitied and 
cheerfulness and gooc umor were the re-| ine: being a supplemeni to Love and 
mark of all who knew him. He was ac-'  puarentage. 12 
. N . tone 4 . > 5 
customed to amuse himself with his pley- | Matrimony: by O. S. Fowler: or Phrenolo 
‘ ae : ( gy and Physiology applied to the selec- 
things for hours together, while his brother tion of congenial companions for life—of 
was absent at school. He was particularly | of which more than thirty thousand copies ‘ 
, 13 F have been sold in the Laited States, be- 
fond of drawing figures on a little slate, sides having been re-published in bi gland, 25 
which his mamma had bought expressly for Synopsis of Mhrenology and I’hysiolopy. By 
him. In this manner he was busily employ-|  L. N. Fovler, opus a Reape iers 
4 BE af a description of the functions of the body 
ed one day when his brother Frederick re and mind; also the additional discoveries 
turned from school. made by the aid of Magnetism ard Neu- 
: : ’ ; i 12 
rie! mugh regar'ed when younger|_ rology. Illustrated. _ 
110 pniok, Dane ee ynate Marriage: or the principles of Phrenology 
us a pleasant buy, had of late, greatly to the} 344 Physiology applied to Man’s social 
grief of his parents, manifested an increasing | _ reiations, together with au unilysis of the 
adi . he feeling 1 ioterests of domestic feelings. By L. N. Fowler. 25 
indifference to = aoe? eas aren wee Phrenologica! Guide: designed for students 
others, and especially of his little brother. of their own characters. Most of the or- 
And now on entering the room and seeing] g#us are illustrated with two engravings, 
pm ; : a showing each organ, large and siall. A 
Francis so quietly seated on bis little stool, good thing for begiuners. 12 
and so happily employed with his slate, he | Phreuology ant Rgpiimas : corte - oe 
P : . eruuce, Or the laws of life wna heilth; 
fancied his slate would afford him also some re hich epuiids Of twdeke ONecpreet 
pleasure. So with a careless, reckless disre-| have been sold. Ne one should be with- 
gard of his little brother’s rights or wishesin|  outit, " ar 6 
' ur Tight Lacing: or the evils of compressing 
the thing, he pulled the slate from his hands, |“ P, orguns of aniwal life, and thereby en- 
and appropriated it to his own use. Fran-|  feebiing the vital functions. ‘Lhis werk 
<j - vrieved, and be-| | bas also had an extensive sale. 
cis, of course was greatly grieved, Synopsis of Phrevology: designed for the 
gan to cry. use of practical Phrenolugists. 6 
‘ Frederick, my dear son,’ said his mother, Tage Seate disuse and treatment. By Joha - 
P urdell. 
who had just observed what had been done, Physiology for schools and families. By Mra. 
‘why will you be so naughty as to vex your! = ¢ owler. ° 25 
dear little brother thus? How much you do ery ubeeg perfection of Churacter, by 96 
grieve your mamma, and injure your little Chemis ry, and its application to Physiology, 
brother, by such conduct; and how much| Agriculture und Commerce, By trot. Li- - 
ss , ebig. 
more do you injure your own soul by it.’ Hajeketegy, animal and Mental. By O. 8. 
. . Ss. 
1 hope Frederick remembered the kind towler. 50 
words of his mother, and was careful after-| Hereditary Descent, its laws and Facts. — 5@ 
ga A Sober and lemperate Life. by Lewis 
odessa : ogres : Cornaro. 25 
How many children have been despoiled | Woman, her Education and Influence. By 
of a naturally pleasant disposition by having| |; Mrs. thugo Reid. “ 40 
vi . : , Phrenology for schools and families, By L. 
their little rights invaded and their tender N. bowler. 
spirits vexed, through the carelessness and | Fascination, or the Power of Charming. By 
sometimes wanton conuuct of those older Joha B. Newman, M. D. 40 
than themselves!—Golden Kule. ANTI-SLAVERY. 
ee ee! Se ne Liberty Cap. By Eliza L. Follen 6 
Honesty Tro THe Purpose.—A few eve- gor ny momar fiumanity. By Jona- . 
: , " mn Walker. F 
nibgs since, a lad at the depotin Portsmouth! A Picture of Slavery. By Jonathan Walker. 6 
sold an apple to a gentleman of this city, who | Narrative of Frederick Doug ase. 25 
: . : , “ | Siavery. By Wim. E. Chanuin 26 
raid hi . - : 8: 
I . him, spoil rtenily, a gold eagle instead Slaveholding and the Slavehulder’s Religion. 
ofacent, ‘The mistake was not discovered| By Samuel Brooks. 12 
by either until after the train had proceeded. Narrative of Jonathan Walker. 37 
Th } _ | Anti-Slavery Melodies. 30 
e next day the conductor succeeded in Narrative of Wim. W. Brown, a fugitive 
finding the lad, who had laid aside the piece, | Slave, just published. ° 25 
. i 2 Sle > * Dal. 
and cheerfully restored it to the owner—a —— vu the Slave Power. By J. G. Pal = 
case the more meritorious, since a dishonest, Facts for the People, showing the re utions 
purpose to vonceal it could easily have been . the U. iP cotton ape ga 4 » enim 
“F racing & History of the Mexican War. 
accomplished. Wedo not know the name of Compiled from ottivial and other authen- 
the lad.—Portland Advertiser. tic documents. By Loring Moody. w 
A Picture of Slavery, for youth, by Jona. 
PREPARATORY AND HIGHSCHOOL| Welker. ° 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, PEACE 
339 Washington-st. = ano Peace. By Prot. T. C. Upham. 81 
NSTRUCTION given in all branches essential to a rue Grandeur of Nations. by Charles 
thorough and accomplished female education. Sumner of boston, 20 
LANGUAGES. Reign ot Veuce. by A. G. Comings. . 15 
In addition to the Cuassics, the SPEAKING with fluency ‘Bouk of | — By Rev Mr. Leckwith. 1 00 
and correctness, uf the Monean Lanauacgs, will be taught Principles of Peace. By ‘i homas Hiuncock. 20 
by emiuent European scholars. Christian Non-Resistunce. By Adin Laliou 37 
ORNAMENTAL BRANCHES. Dymond on War, 20 
The various departmeuts of Drawine, Fancy Neepue | * Kiss for a Blow, by Henry C. Wright. 37 
work and Painrino, will receive particular attention; | *Law of Kinduess. By Kev. H. W. ont- 
and the best professional instruction in Music will be pro omery 50 
vided, for pupils of the school, at reduced prices. 8 - . 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, WORKS OF LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 
As a means of activity and HeaLTH, as well as se of » le - 3 
manners aud gracefuluess of catelage, petra od “Lette rs from New-York, First aud Second 
been made providing free access, daily, to a Gymnastic Series, ; 75 
= pene ——- for Ladies, aud also to an ex-| *f.ct and Fiction. 76 
celient school for Dancing, on Wednesday 1 Saturd *F r thi 
at 2 o'clock. No extra charges except for Music. ‘ - a ae lowers for Children. 37 
from 9 A. M. till 2 P. M. Private lessons at 3 P. M History of Women. . 1 oo 
Terms, references, &c. given at the school room. *biograpmues of Good Wives, 62 
F. L. CAPEN. 
June 21. sll Rie iat Na SD WORKS OF COMBE. 
CHASE:8& *Principles of Physiology. 75 
AGUERREOTYPE ROOMS, 257 Wasiington Street. | *lhe Constitution of Man. 50 
t on Like.esses executed in the highest ;erfection *Phrenology. 50 
nt . ’ ) 4 itie: . . . . 
cheap seine cheapest orme Poorer quaiieststen | Digestion and Dietetics 60 
—_ WORKS OF PROF. UPHAM. 
BB No. 140 Hanover-street. 2 *Religious Maxims. 37 
DR. ELIAS SMITH’S *Life of Faith, 1 00; *Interior Life. 1 00 
. x ‘ s ‘ > > 
[FS CHOLERA CORDIAL. | *Manual of Peace. $7 
A SURE REMEDY FOR THE WATER CURE. 
MORBUS, DYSENTERY, | Facts in Hydropathy. 
CHOLERA INFANTUM, DIARRF'GRA, GEN- | "The P ote, or m.. b, - 7 . 39 
ERAL DEBILITY AND SEA-SICKNESS. zractice of the Water Cure. By Drs. 
Wilson and Gully. 26 
HE above womnedy is, without doubt, the oldest, sa- | Handbook of Hydropathy. By Joel Shew. 37 
fest, and most effectual preparation now in use. It is » hil 4 A ~ 
early THIRTY years since it was first offered + me aa The Phitosophy of the Water Cure. By 
ic. During this period it has cured thousands of cases of John Balbirnie. 25 
he above —. _ person on sea or land should | Water Care for Debilitated Young Men. 20 
be without this invaluable preparation. —T - . al a 
Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, at the old stand lhe Water Cure Manual. by Joel Shew. 50 
|} of Dr. E. Smith—Drs. J. & BENJ. F. ABBOTT, No. 140 jC The above works can al! be sent by mail 
janover street. . : 
N. B. Patients attended as usual, in the city and coun oe wa if b Saasan elses “ won A 
ry. All kinds of Botanic Medicines for sale. “ Sept. 8 FEMOVER, WS US Was Cem. Aug. + 
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